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Volume VI 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE REFORMA 
TION UPON EDUCATION 

THe Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury was considered by its leaders, Luther, 
Hutten, Melanchthon and the rest, as pri- 
marily a religious movement. It was, how- 
ever, in fact, a movement toward individual 
responsibility for thought and action, its 
influence extending far beyond its times 
and far beyond the range of the questions 
of theory and practise of religion then 
under dispute. 

In considering these matters, we must 
keep in mind a few elementary facts. 

The people of Europe in the sixteenth 
century were essentially like ourselves in 
native ability. The differences lie in tra- 
dition and training and especially in the 
opportunities granted us by education, sei- 
ence, travel and the encouragement of* local 
initiative. 

We may find it convenient to consider 
Gelett Burgess’s division of men and women 
into two classes, bromides and sulphites. 
The bromides are those which respond to 
the impulses of their class, which form the 
masses of mankind and which neither pos- 
sess nor erave the desire to be individual. 
The sulphites are those who, for well or ill, 
break out in new places, and are possessed 
of originality or initiative. In all nations 
and ages, the bromides constitute the great 
majority, good citizens usually, good sol- 
diers, good slaves, but contented, cow-fash- 
ion, with their lot, their status and their ex- 
perience. 

The Middle Ages were dominated by 
bromides. Feudalism, militarism, eeclesias- 
ticism, were their natural products, and re- 
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ligious wars the natural result of attempts 


at their awakening. Federn says: 


There never was a time when so much was known 
Middle Ages, for people really knew 
they had a explanation for 


every phenomenon; very clever explanations they 


as in the 
everything ; ready 
often were, but always untested; whatever could 
be made possible in words was immediately ac 
cepted; people did not like to doubt and even the 
impossible could be dealt with and accepted as a 


miracle, 


The scholars of the day ‘‘thought them- 


selves masters, and that the world was 


small.’’ 

In those days, the thoughts of men and 
their 
perfect control of authority, and only a 


consequently actions were under 
few rare spirits, considered dangerous by 
their fellows dared to go beyond author- 
ity and appeal to nature in any question of 
fact. 
of Aristotle was supreme, as in religion the 


In science and philosophy the word 


tradition of the church. 

In appealing to the individual mind and 
conscience, in affirming the right of private 
judgment, the Reformation attacked the 
Not only the 
weaknesses and failures of the church, but 


whole system of medievalism. 


it undermined the entire fabric of eduea- 
In the thirteenth 
called ‘‘the greatest of centuries’’ for its 


tion and of government. 


amazing cooperative achievements under 
the impulse of a common religion, the indi- 
vidual man was lost. He was simply part 
had 
little self-confidence and no encouragement 
for the little he had. 


rarely. Life was narrow and cruel and the 


of a machine, a guild or order. He 


Joy visited him 
life to come was hemmed in not less closely. 


The universities of those days were de 
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scribed by Petrarch as ‘‘nests of gloomy ig- 
norance.”’ 

The final result of the Reformation was 
the awakening of the individual to freedom 
of action through freedom of thought. All 
mental operation tends to go over into ac- 
tion and life is incomplete without large 
opportunity for this process to work itself 
out. 

The Reformation, 
quoted by Painter), ‘‘ was a vast effort made 
by the human mind to achieve its freedom. 
It was a newborn desire to think and to 
judge independently of facts and opinions, 
which till then Europe received or consid- 
ered itself bound to receive from the hands 
of authority. It was a great endeavor to 
emancipate human and to call 
things by their right names.’’ 

The Reformation was not fundamentally 
a rebellion against the Church, but a revolt 
against control of spirit, mind and action, 
by outside authority, at that time assumed 
by the Church. 

The Reformation could not be complete, 
because among the people relatively few 
were ready for individual responsibility. 
The old stupidities tended constantly to 
recover their ground. Loyalty to princes 
ruled through the feudal era, then loyalty 
to king and to nation; blind loyalty regard- 
less of right or principle replaced blind 
loyalty to the Church. The ecclesiastical 
view known as Gallicanism held that the 
Chureh could do no wrong, though its tem- 
porary head could be fallible. The view 
ealled Ultramontane held that no wrong 
was possible to the head of the Church. 

As men escaped from the control of the 
Church they adopted subservience to the 
state, with slogans such as these, ‘‘ The king 
ean do no wrong’’; ‘‘the nation can do no 
wrong,’’ and it was agreed that every man 
who fell on any field of battle ‘‘ gave his life 
for his king, his country and his God.’’ In 
all ages superstition has furnished the 


says Guizot (as 


reason 
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ground-work for tyranny, and all super- 
stition is at bottom sheer stupidity. Men 
breed their tyrants. It is not the 
strength of the strong but the weakness of 
the weak which most endangers human so- 
ciety. 

It was not strange that with such an out- 
Jook, the Reformation degenerated into the 
Thirty Years War of opposing religious or- 
ganizations, with unbounded license on both 
Nor was it strange that Luther, a 
large-minded, leader, should 
have been alarmed at the onset of these 
wars, and have declared wisdom 
of his life ‘‘that foree of arms must be 
kept far from matters of the Gospel.’ 
(‘*‘Dass Waffengewalt von der Sache des 
Evangeliums ferne zu halten sei.’’) 

Describing his Belgian experiences, ‘‘ In 
the Claws of the German Eagle,’’ Albert 
Rhys Williams uses these words: 


own 


sides. 


intellectual 


as the 


The irony of history again! It was this Ger- 
man folk who said, centuries ago: ‘‘ No religious 
authority shall invade the sacred precinets of the 
soul and compel men to act counter to their deep- 
In a costly struggle the fetters 


est convictions. ’ 


of the church were broken. But now a new iron 


despotism is riveted upon them. The great state 
has become the keeper of men’s consciences. The 
dragooning of the soul goes on just the same. 
Only the power to do it has been transferred from 
the priests to the officers of the state. To compel 
men to kill when their whole beings ery out against 
it, is an atrocity upon the souls of men as real as 
any committed upon the bodies of the Belgians. 

My ecoachman in Monte Negro, named 
like the king, Nicola, summed up the whole 
philosophy of war and subservience in this 
Italian sentence: ‘‘Far guerra, stupido’’ 
(To make war, stupid). Religious wars and 
all other wars are possible only through 
the ‘‘dragooning of the soul,’’ which hu- 
man bromidism has made possible wherever 
the ‘‘will to power’’ exists and can achieve 
its purposes. 

Luther became in time alarmed at the 
apparent inroads of reason upon authority. 
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He had said that ‘‘What is contrary to 
Reason is certainly much more contrary to 
God.”’ 


work, he speaks of Reason as *’a poisonous 


Later, as if fearful of his own 


beast with many dragon heads.”’ But he 
did not mean actual Reason, but rather 
Dialecties, its tawdry imitation. From un- 
natural premises, all manner of deductions 
may be drawn. Luther was, however, al- 
To him the 
Seriptures were the unvarying rule of faith 


ways insistent on authority. 


and practise, their authority unquestioned 
but their interpretation the right and the 
duty of every individual man. 

Freedom of thought with Luther natu- 
rally passed over into freedom of action, 
the conception of the bodily and spiritual 
sacredness of the individual which is the 
fundamental basis of democracy. Democ- 
racy does not stop with the form of govern- 
ment. Government by the people merely 
makes Democracy possible. ‘‘No one can 
be compelled to act against his own con- 
‘‘Here I stand,”’ said Luther, 


‘*T can do nothing else.”’ 


science. ”” 
The essence of 
the protest at Augsburg was democracy, 
rather than Lutheranism. ‘‘The majority 
has no right to bind the conscience of mi- 
norities.”’ 

If, wrote another apostle of Liberty, 
John Stuart Mill, three centuries later, ‘‘all 
mankind, minus one, were of one opinion 
and only one person were of the contrary 
opinion, mankind would be no more justi- 
fied in silencing that one person, than he, 
if he had the power, would be justified in 
silencing mankind.’”’ 

The whole strength of a democracy lies in 
its power and will to safeguard the rights 
of minorities. ‘‘The state,’’ 
‘*should exist for the sake of the individ- 


said Dante, 
ual.’’ Dante wrote on medieval themes 
in what was then the modern spirit. That 
he wrote in Italian not Latin was said to be 
a sign of his personal independence. For 
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the same reason Ulrich von Hutten wrote 
in German, 
Latin zuvor geschrieben hab; 


Nun schrei ich an das Vaterland 


(‘‘Latin I wrote before, Now ery I to the 
Fatherland.”’) ‘‘Do ye not know,’’ he 
cries to his opponents, ‘‘that the winds of 


(** Wisset Lhr nicht 


freedom are blowing ?’’ 
dass die Luft der Freiheit weht ! 

In those days of the ** discovery of man,”’ 
Francis Bacon declared, **There are two 
forms of dominion, dominion of man over 
man and dominion of man over nature.’’ 
The first of these is authority—autocracy, 
control of men by foree, by suppression, by 
inertia. The second is individual freedom, 
democracy, science, progress. And _ the 
spirit of freedom made itself more and more 
apparent with the progress of the Revival 
of Learning and the Reformation. 

But the struggle for freedom was not 
gained in a day nor in a century. Nor is it 
yet by any means won, for no man ean hold 
any freedom it has cost him nothing to se 
eure, 

Historically the Reformation began far 
before Luther. It had its beginnings when 
ever any man learned a new fact from na 
ture or from experience, or developed a new 
thought. The Crusades, bloody and ruin- 
ous in themselves, brought back amazing 
views of other countries, opened unheard 
of lines of thought. They tended to loosen 
all bonds, for good sometimes as well as for 
evil. When the French Crusaders reached 
the Rhine they thought they had come to 
Palestine. To their surprise they found 
customs and speech utterly new to them. 
They did not like what they found, but they 
could not help learning, and in some degree 
these new experiences became part of their 
lives. 

The Revival of Learning, or Renaissance, 
followed the fall of Constantinople in 1453. 
It scattered Greek scholars over Europe, 
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thus forming a visible beginning of the 
Reformation. This movement inspired in 
Italy a revival of classical history, of art 
and literature. In Germany it operated as 
a new Christianization, a revival of relig- 
ious thought and philosophy in place of 
formule and ceremonies. It tended every- 
where to break down intellectual tyranny. 
It showed that even the human world was 
much broader and richer than the knights 
and priests had ever realized. 

The invention of gunpowder broke up the 
Warfare be- 
men 


domination of the knights. 
came dangerous, and the 
hitherto excluded from armsbearing, were 
called in to do the fighting. Thus feudal 
contests spread out into national wars, and 


common 


the aggregation of feudal holdings brought 
about a degree of national consciousness. 

The discovery of America gave an outlet 
for adventure, and later to mereantilism 
and greed. But everywhere it opened the 
eyes of men to the greatness of this world 
and its variety of people and of incidents. 
And these controlled 
neither by knights nor priests. 

The acquisition of knowledge demands 
Freedom of thought builds 
universities. The development of the art 
of printing made knowledge common prop- 
erty and vastly accentuated the demand 


enterprises were 


its expansion. 


for its extension. 

The formalism of the Middle Ages, its 
tyranny and corruption, were not matters 
of religion, but of religion falling through 
incompetent direction into unprofitable 
grooves. Religion to be vital must always 
be a motive power in individual life. 
Thought and morals are individual, not col- 
lective, and religion can not be separated 
from them. And thought can not be con- 
fined to the deductions made exclusively 
from the observations of others. 

The world about us is open to all men, 
and man’s first instrument of precision is 
his own eyes and brain. Some of the early 
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scholars welcomed only the knowledge of 
the ancients, seorning the sourees of new 
knowledge everywhere accessible. Come- 
nius says that Erasmus ‘‘looks on external 
objects as cows look upon a gate’’ and he 
asks ‘‘Why shall we not instead of dead 
books, open the living book of nature ?’’ 

‘*We are at the dawn of a new era,”’ said 
Luther, ‘‘for we are beginning to recover 
the knowledge of the external world.”’ 

‘*Observation, comparison, criticism, ap- 
peal to original sources and to experience,’’ 
these were governing principles in the real 
revival of learning. 

Bacon in 1592 wrote : 

I have taken all knowledge to be my province 
and if I could purge it of two sorts of powers 
whereof the one with frivolous disputations, con- 
the 
with blind experiments and auricular traditions and 
ete.) hath 
committed so many spoils, I hope I should bring in 


futations and verbosities (schoolmen) other 


impositions (alchemists, astrologists, 


industrious observations and profitable inventions. 
Luther recognized that the state had no 


higher funetion that of education. 
Education brings independence and the 


than 


true greatness of the state is measured by 
the character of its individual units. 
Luther said: 


The function and honor of civil government is to 
make men out of wild animals and to restore them 
from degenerating into brutes. ... If government 
can compel . . . citizens to bear spear and musket, 
how much more has it a right to compel the people 
to send children to school. .. . To destroy the ker- 
nel and leave a shell of ignorant and helpless 
people ... that is starving out a city or a coun- 
try, destroying it without a struggle and without 


its knowledge. 

Later in considering the advances made 
in his own time, he says: 

Our schools are no longer a hell and purgatory in 
which children are tortured over cases and tenses 
and in which, with much flogging, trembling an- 
guish and wretchedness they learn nothing. 

In conclusion, we may sum up: 

The Reformation was part of a struggle 
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for freedom of thought, of conscienee and 
of action, begun long before and not yet 
completed. It was a religious movement in 
the north of Europe, an art movement in 
the south for reasons inherent in the nature 
and history of the various peoples. Its 
effects are seen in modern science, in mod- 
ern education, in the growth of democracy 
and in respect for the rights of minorities 
as well as in the restoration of the personal 
element in religion. Its work is far from 
complete, as the existence of empires, kings, 
wars, plutocracies and aristoeracies and 
tvyrannies of many kinds clearly demon- 
strates, but the remedy is in our hands. 
The cure for all tyrannies is found in free- 
dom, and freedom to think means freedom 
to learn, to feel and to act. The ‘‘Categor- 
ical _Imperative’’ of Kant, ‘‘Act as if the 
maxim you act upon were to become 
through your will a Universal Law of Na- 
ture,’’ demands a knowledge of man and of 
nature, ever to be sought for and never 
achieved, the mainspring of science, of phi- 
losophy and of religion. 

When man shall rise to manhood’s destiny, 

When our slow-toddling race shall be full-grown, 

Deep in each human heart a chamber lone, 

Of Holies, holiest, shall builded be; 

Then each must kindle his own altar fires, 

Each burn an offering of his own desires, 

And each at last his own high priest must be. 

Davin Starr JORDAN 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


THE ENFRANCHISED WOMAN 
TEACHER: HER OPPOR- 
TUNITY? 

THE subject of our conference is ‘‘De- 
mocracy in the making,’’ and under the 
pressure of the time we have to consider it 
as engaged in a world war to maintain the 
right to exist as a social institution and as a 
form of government against the aggressions 


1 Read before the Department of Elementary 
Edueation of the National Education Association, 
Portland, July, 1917. 
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of military monarchies. The particular 
theme assigned to me for discussion in this 
eonference is ‘‘The enfranchised woman 
teacher: her opportunity.’’ The title im 
plies that the teacher in possession of the 
franchise has opportunities not open to 
others. The implication is valid but rests 
upon a narrower foundation than is gener 
ally believed. Opportunities exist only for 
those that can profit by them. It is in vain 
that railways and steamships offer oppor 
tunities for travel to those that have neither 
the means nor the leisure nor the strength 
to do so; or that promoters offer opportuni 
ties to buy gold mines or gold bonds or gold 
bricks, to those that have no money to in 
vest. Equally in vain is the franchise 
given to those that have not the fitness 
to make right use of it. The truth has been 
taught us by ample experience. We know 
that the franchise given to large numbers 
of men has provided them with no other 
opportunity than that of banding them 
selves in gangs to vote as a political boss di- 
rects. Therefore in considering the value 
of the franchise as an opportunity for any 
person, the first task is to appraise the fit 
ness of the persons to profit by it; and in 
this case the appraisement should be no 
tably emphasized because the woman school 
teacher has not only a special fitness for the 
franchise, but a special need to make use 
of it. 

That fitness is due to many causes. The 
intelligence, the education, the ideals, the 
patriotism, the social aspirations that are 
necessarily associated with the professional 
duties and ethics, each and all tend to fit the 
teacher to profit by the opportunities af- 
forded by the franchise. That is as true of 
men as of women, but the woman teacher 
of our generation has a special qualifica- 
tion derived from the fact that the fran- 
chise did not come to her from old custom 
as it does to most men, nor did it come to 
her as a gift from politicians seeking a con- 
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trollable vote, as it did to many men. The 
enfranchised woman has the franchise only 
because of her own efforts and her own de- 
serts. She earned it from approving com- 
munities by arduous service. She com- 
pelled it from reluctant politicians by the 
demonstration of a power they dared not 
oppose. 

The franchise was not easily won, nor 
was it won wholly by those the world re- 
members ; the famous few that through long 
years of popular agitation bore up against 
both neglect and insult; that were neither 
fretted by indifference nor frightened by 
violence. The victory is due largely to an 
unnumbered host of young women who 
some fifty years ago resolved to be self-sup- 
porting, self-directing and independent ; 
who, to that end, entered schools and offices 
and shops and not only went to work but 
demanded pay for the work even as men 
were paid. 

The first generation of women that took 
part in this movement for universal suf- 
frage were met by an opposition that is 
hardly eredible now. They were not told 
that women are unfit for work, for women 
were always permitted to work, but that to 
work for wages would be ‘‘an impropriety 
for a lady.’’ The most popular household 
magazine of that time was Godey’s Ladies’ 
Book; and, when the employment of voung 
women as teachers in public schools was a 
social problem, the editor deemed it worth 
while to write a whole column of argument 
to sustain the view that there is nothing in 
the profession of a public-school teacher, 


‘ 


repugnant to the delicacy of the ‘‘most per- 
fect lady.’ 

When Mrs. Jennie C. Croley a few years 
before the Civil War undertook to earn a 
living by writing for newspapers, she found 


only two papers willing to accept her serv- 
ices. One of these paid her three dollars a 
week for a column headed ‘‘ Gossip with and 
for Ladies,’’ the other paid her five dollars 


a week for a column called *‘Parlor and 
Sidewalk Gossip.’’ Each insisted that she 
should not write of polities, letters, music, 
art, drama or science; that as she was writ- 
ing for ladies, she must confine herself to 
gossip. 

Mrs. Croley’s experience was an illustra- 
tion of the temper of the time. It took a 
whole generation of girls fully twenty-five 
years to win their way from the proprieties 
of ladyship to the rights of womanhood. 
Many of these girls had as hard a battle to 
fight as any that engaged Susan Anthony, 
Mrs. Stanton, Lucy Stone or Anna Dicken- 
son; and the fact should be remembered 
and recalled; for their unnoted victories or 
sacrifices are evidences of the truth of the 
saying of George Eliot: ‘‘The growing 
good of the world is largely dependent 
upon unhistorie acts; and that life is no 
worse for you and for me is due in no small 
measure to those that have lived faithfully 
their hidden lives and now rest in unvisited 
tombs.”’ 

Through the teaching of independent 
women, all women of open minds learned to 
take an intelligent interest in the practical 
affairs of the community in which they 
lived. They began to look at the news- 
papers for other things than gossip. They 
acquired a knowledge of the powers that 
dominate business and polities, and learned 
that there were many things that should be 
reformed, some that should be supported 
and some that should be crushed. Then 
came the perception that much of the good 
and much of the evil in any community is 
due to politics; and that polities is largely 
controlled by votes. A demand for the 
franchise followed, made by clear-sighted, 
wisely discerning women who were also in 
large numbers self-supporting and inde- 
pendent, and it was conceded. 

Woman suffrage came, therefore, not as 
a gift to ignorance but as an imperative 
call to intelligence to assist in the govern- 
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ment of city and county, state and nation. 
It is then a sure conclusion that sinee the 
woman teacher has had the will to gain the 
right of suffrage, she may be counted on to 
have the will to use it rightly. 

We must next estimate the value of the 
opportunity that franchise offers and in 
doing so must guard against the prevalent 
opinion that in a democracy the ballot is 
the most potent of forces. Political activi 
ties are carried on so largely in publie mass 
meetings, they fill so large a space in our 
newspapers, thev engage the voices and the 
pens of so many of our most popular ora 
tors and writers, they are so often the theme 
of conversation and discussion, that they 
impress the common mind with an exagge 
rated idea of their relative importance i 


the activities of the world. They are in fact 
but a secondary force ; as will be made clear 
by a study of the progress of any great 
movement in our history. 

During the past fifty years, five such 
movements have gone forward among us by 
a progression so steady and so rapid that a 
distinct advance may be noted in each sue- 
cessive decade. These movements have 
brought about the emancipation of women, 
the organization of labor, the increase of 
temperance, the extension of publie edu- 
eation and the control of the larger indus- 
tries of the country by what is known as 
‘*High Finanece.’’ Not one of these move- 
ments in its earlier and critical states was 
carried forward by voting. Not one was led 
by a great statesman, not one was supported 
by a great political party. Each was urged 
onward by the efforts of comparatively un- 
known people; and if in the end each has 
come to play a large part in polities and to 
rely much upon franchise, it is not that 
polities has dominated the movement, but 
that the movement has dominated polities. 

While the franchise does not afford the 
teacher a means of educating a community 
in higher ideals of social service, it does 
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afford a means of enacting into law and en 
forcing in practise, an ideal in which pub 
lie sentiment has been educated and formed 
This service though seeondarv is not slight 
On the contrary it is of such high valu 
that in many historic instances, a great 
people have given higher honor to a time 
serving statesman who with a vear of state 
craft put into effect a needed reform, thar 
to the original idealists that through a long 
life time of labor and sacrifice, made th: 
reform possible 

This power of the franchise gives the 
woman teacher opportunity and in doing 
so imposes a duty. It gives opportunity t 
learn the realities of politics by personal 
engagement in their activities Such op 
portunity is the more valuable because so 
little of actuality can be learned from 
books. Literature as an art has long sine 
been carried to a degree of excellence so 
high that no one can master it unless he d 
votes his life to the practise of it to the ex 
clusion of all else. Thus it comes that thi 
men that write best about life know least 
about it, and that the books that most in 
Spire us are least fitted to guide us The 
franchise brings the woman teacher from 
the school room and the library to the mass 
meeting and the polls. She has to be not 
only for democracy and with democracy, 
but a part of democracy. She has to not 
that some votes are cast for a platform, 
some for a principle, some for a party, some 
for a boss and some for a dollar; and all of 
them have to be counted equally in making 
up the total and deciding the issue. That 
is democracy. 

In the multitude of voting there will be 
much that is confusing to the uneompro 
mising idealist. The teacher may find that 
a school measure of high importance is op 
posed by a highly respected citizen because 
it will impose an inerease of taxation, and is 
supported by a hoodlum because his boss fa 
vors it in expectation of making something 
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out of it. Thus polities, like misery, makes 
strange bedfellews; that the companion- 
ship must be accepted not only for the sake 
of the cause at stake, but for the fact that 
among the opportunities the franchise 
brings, not the least valuable is that of 
learning that the most respected of men is 
not always respectable in his motives, while 
the most greedy of self-seekers sometimes 
serves the publie good. 

The highest opportunity afforded by the 
franchise lies, however, far beyond any 
prospect of personal gain either in profits 
or in lessons. The final goal of all true 
teaching has never been better expressed 
than in the words ‘‘ Peace on Earth, Good 
Will to Men.’’ Any edueation that does 
not tend to that end is false, but in our 
civilization it can be attained only through 
national governments since only these have 
force sufficient to check the aggressions of 
banded despotisms. The woman teacher 
serves humanity then by serving the nation 
through patriotism. Her task is to teach it 
in the schools. Her special charge there- 
fore is to guard the schools, and since these 
are ever subject to popular opinion ex- 
pressed at the polls, the franchise is to the 
teacher at once a sword and shield in the 
exercise of her guardianship. 

This guardianship involves a threefold 
charge. First that of protecting the per- 
sonal independence and intellectual free- 
dom of the members of the profession ; sec- 
ond, that of assuring every child as far as 
possible an education that will fit him for 
the work of the world and the best use of 
his head, hand and heart; third, that of se- 
curing to the school system ample means 
not only of sustaining itself but of going 
eontinuously forward toward ever better 
methods and better results in each succeed- 
ing year. 

The independence of the teacher is vital 
to any good system of education and is as 
necessary to a people as the independence 
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of the Judiciary. This has been made clear 
in the convineing discussion of ‘‘Supervi- 
sion as Liberating the Teacher’’ which you 
have just heard. To such adequate treat- 
ment of the subject I can but add this: 

The teacher can never be freed from the 
aggressions of domineering people, the irri- 
tations of restless people, the interference 
of silly people, the annoyance of stupid 
people, the criticism of self-conceited peo- 
ple, the malice of mean people, the whims 
of capricous people, the insolence of rich 
people, the contumely of proud people 
and the diverse abominations of other kinds 
of abominable people, but she can be freed 
and should be freed from any sort of sub- 
ordination to a political boss. To that end 
the franchise affords both opportunity and 
power. In a community where every 
teacher can vote each has a constituency to 
which appeal can be made on election day ; 
and to which in a just cause no one should 
have to appeal in vain. 

The enfranchised woman teacher has also 
to guard the school pupil and the school 
system. Under the pressure of war excite- 
ment that guardianship should be doubly 
vigilant. As a matter of course every pupil 
in our schools should have the fullest in- 
structions in the supreme value of patriot- 
ism; and the school system should be di- 
rected to that end to the fullest extent that 
true patriotism demands. In all wide- 
spread popular excitements, however, there 
is always a surplus of panic that tends to 
hysteria and works harm whenever left un- 
checked. We should not permit our high 
schools to be turned into virtual barracks, 
nor should we permit the rightful needs of 
our elementary schools and our night 
schools to be set aside as matters of little 
moment. Dire as is the emergency press- 
ing upon us, it is nowhere near direful 
enough to require such sacrifices. The boys 
and the girls now in our schools will have 
in their generation as hard problems to 
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solve as any with which we have to deal, 
and it is not right that we should impose 
upon their childhood through the loss of 
education, a heavy part of our burden. The 
war will be doubly costly if we have to pay 
any considerable part of it by diminishing 
the school funds. That is a sacred fund; 
one that a nation owes not to emergency 
but to perpetuity. 

The enfranchised woman teacher then 
has the opportunity of serving humanity 
by serving the nation and of serving the 
nation by guarding school teacher, school 
pupil and school system by the exercise of 
the franchise. Moreover there will be ever 
new opportunities for aiding right causes 
as new issues arise from year to year. 
These issues will not present themselves as 
ideals to be solved by academic discussion, 
but as matters of practical politics to be 
settled by the ballot. Any teacher that ap- 
proaches them with pretense or assumption 
of intelligence or virtue higher than that of 
the plain people, who have most votes, will 
lose much of the opportunity of her fran- 
chise. Herein a lesson may be learned 
from of old. When the sons of Jacob went 
back from Egypt and told their father that 
Pharaoh’s chief minister had charged them 
with being spies, had held their brother 
Simeon as a hostage and had demanded that 
they bring their youngest brother, Benja- 
min, as a proof of the truth of their declara- 
tions of innocence, Jacob was much dis- 
turbed, but perforce consented that Benja- 
min be taken. He said to his sons, how- 
ever, ‘‘Carry down the man a present; a 
little balm, a little honey, spices and 
myrrh.’’ 

Jacob did not intend these gifts as a 
bribe. He was too wise in the wisdom of 
this world to suppose that a poor dweller in 
the land of Canaan could bribe the chief 
minister of Egypt with such simple gifts. 
He intended them merely as evidences of 
good feeling ; symbols and proofs of friend- 
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ship and trust. This is a good plan to fol 
low in dealing with all powgrs that be; and 
it is especially good in democracy. She 
that carries along with her franchise a 
little balm that soothes, a little honey that 
sweetens, a little spice that cheers and a 
little myrrh that charms, will win votes that 
would otherwise be cast adversely. Thus 
the enfranchised woman teacher has the 
opportunity not only of casting her own 
vote but of winning other votes as well, 
practising the same sort of economy as the 
teacher without the franchise who in culti 
vating her war garden makes two potatoes 
grow where only one plant grew before 
and that a daffodil. 

Eloquent essayists and speakers have told 
under ‘‘Democracy in the Making’’ of 
‘*The Democratic Trend in School Admin 
istration’’ and the ‘‘Democratization of 
Education’’ so I need not speak of these 
movements. Let it suffice to say that in 
each and all of them the enfranchised 
woman teacher has taken not only a worthy 
but a leading part. She has not been con- 
tent to be carried forward by the general 
tendency, but has taken her place in the 
advance guard of the march and kept step 
to the great musie with jubilant feet. She 
has directed Democracy by her counsels, en 
couraged it by her example and supported 
it by her vote. From the middle vantage 
ground of the elementary schools, she has 
on the one hand reached out through the 
kindergarten and the mothers’ clubs to the 
homes of the land and the infancy of the 
children; on the other hand through the 
high schools and the colleges she has 
touched hands with the universities and 
through them held association with the 
highest philosophy, science and art. She 
has become recognized as so important a 
personality in the national life that in this 
time of stress and strain she has been called 
to share in the arduous duties of war. She 
has her place alike in high counsels of na- 
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tional and with the Red Cross 


nurses along the far-off lines of battle. 
From these sure proofs of things done, 


defense 


we draw unhesitating conclusions of things 
to come. The enfranchised woman teacher 
will always hold her place in the fore- 
front of every liberation war of human- 
ity, and whether the powers that control hu- 
man destiny grant her a victory or demand 
of her a sacrifice through a defeat, she will 
never fail in the face of opportunity to 
fight the good fight and keep the faith. 
MarGaret S. McNaveut 
COMMISSIONER OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


THE UNIQUE FUNCTION OF THE KIN- 
DERGARTEN IN THE MODERN 
SCHOOL! 


WueEN we speak of the kindergarten we 
are most of us apt to picture a group of 
very young children engaged in games or 
songs or manual exercises—in a room with 
that characteristic equipment we reeognize 
from that of the ordinary 
class room. We may be well aware that 
there is no logical reason why the principle 
of kindergarten instruction should be lim- 
ited only to children of four or five vears 
of age or that it requires a particular type 
of furnishing. We may on re- 
member that the philosophy of the kinder- 
garten finds its educational applications to 
students of every age and under varied cir- 
But, because we are creatures 


as different 


oeceasion 


cumstances. 
of the senses, we forget and revert to the 
picture. 

This is only another illustration of the 
tendency to measure a thing not by its fune- 
tion—which is its only reality—but by its 
physical appearance. We become victims 
of the word. Nor is this error peculiar to 
the kindergarten 


our interpretation of 
alone. We need but recall, as another ex- 


1 Read before the Kindergarten Section of the 
National Edueation Association, Portland, July, 
1917. 
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ample, the hundreds of monographs on re- 
tardation that have been written by stu- 
dents who are apparently uneonscious of the 
fallacy of confusing relative maturity with 
relative years, or, as we say, physiological 
age with chronological age. 

In edueation principle has its 
method of application. 
fundamental ; the method changes as condi- 


every 
The principle is 


tions change. 

If the philosophy of the kindergarten is 
to apply to instruction, we must agree on 
its meaning. Froebel’s language was fre- 


quently obseure, therefore his writings 


have had many interpretations. 
first be sure of a common understanding of 


Let us 


the meaning of Froebel’s philosophy. 

To me Froebel conceived education as a 
succession of experiences by which each in- 
dividual becomes aware of his true relation 
This 


education may be casual as in ordinary life, 


to the world which surrounds him. 


or it may be eonscious, as in the school. 
The world with which the individual is to 
become fully aware is made up of objects 
and living things, especially the living 
thing we call man. The 
static; the awareness or understanding de- 


relation is not 
velops as the individual receives all the dif- 
ferent influences from the world about and 
as in turn he contributes influences to it. 
The degree of understanding varies with 
each of us and may become very limited 
with those who have petty interests only 
and no important activities. It may be said 
that there are some persons who, no matter 
how long they live, die as children—not 
with the innocence of childhood, but with 
its imperfect realization of what life means. 

A child begins to live within a small cir- 
ele whose radius is measured by the ties of 
family. Year by year the radius extends 
until the circumference includes not the 
family alone, but the town, the country, the 
world. Yet it is not the relative length of 


the radius that counts so much as the inten- 
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sity of the experiences that lie within the 
circle. It is this that makes the larger life. 
This larger life comes not merely by know- 
ing things, but by responding and contrib- 
uting to them as well. That is what Froe- 
bel means by creative self-activity. 
According to his education each in some 
degree enters into his own. That larger 
field awaiting the conquest of every human 
being, and demanding his effort—the field 
which Froebel called the world of nature 
and the world of man, is potentially part of 
our own ego. For it becomes part of us as 
we receive and give. However remotely 
each feels its influence, each in turn affects 
its development. Only, let us remember 
that this knowledge and understanding ean 
never, for mortal man, mean exhaustive 
knowledge and complete understanding. 
The world of nature we may know as the 
scientist knows it, or we may know it as the 
interested observer knows it. But we can 
not understand it in terms of phenomena 
only, for that is mere cataloguing and 
classification. A child or a man does not 
have to wait until he has exhaustive knowl- 
edge of nature before he begins to under- 
stand it. When the time of understanding 
comes, the trees, the flowers, the birds make 
their appeal, not as mere expressions of 
color and rhythm, nor as ordered scientific 
classifications, but as manifestations of the 
Law and The Spirit. This is why it is more 
important that a child watch a plant grow- 
ing than that he should be able to repeat 
its name or describe its form. It is only 
when we reach the plane of such a sympa- 
thetic understanding of nature and a re- 
sponse to its appeal that we begin to know 
what is meant by saying that the child finds 
himself in the life of nature and finds na- 
ture in his own life. Of course, an attitude 
of appreciation like this is attained but 
slowly. It requires a consistent purpose in 
education, not for the first year only, but 
for all years. We begin by observation, we 
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may continue by study; we must conelucdk 
by understanding. It may be a difficult 
thing to deseribe the nature of that iden 
tity which a human being has with the na 
ural world, but the rudest and the most cul 
tured each has experienced it in his soul 
The process of development in the life of 


} 
( 


an individual obviously requires infinite 


‘ 
iy 


more than the reactions of the senses. Who 
sees only the image on the retina of the eve 
sees little. The process of reflection and 
construction, whether in play or in work, 
is a complex process, and comes slowly. 
If out of his sense experiences thy child 
feels and conceives more than that which 
is presented, he is as truly a creator as 
though he fashioned a design out of splints 
or made a house from blocks. 

The principle back of the kindergarten, 
therefore, does not provide for instruction 
for little children only. The kindergarten 
should be but the beginning of a consistent 
educational process. If we shall but in 
quire into our method of teaching nature 
study or drawing or manual work, we may 
readily discover whether we are following 
a single principle, or whether we are merely 
adopting one device or another without 
understanding of its purpose. We shall 
teach the sciences in their own time, just as 
for little children we shall have matching 
and weaving of harmonious colors and de- 
signs. But we shall neither force nor de- 


mand an accumulation of facts that permit 


of no use or appreciation. Our children 
shall learn in such fashion as they become 
significant to the learner. The purpose will 
not be set forth too hastily for oral repetl 
tion. Like the processes of nature, under 
standing of a great purpose requires its own 
evolution. 

No believer in the validity of the kinder 
garten, therefore, would make of nature 
study a list of deseriptions of the sizes, 
colors and shapes of things. Froebel’s geo- 


metric shapes are suitable neither for the 
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child’s interests nor his understanding. So 
anxious was he that children should know 
the ultimate unities of nature’s forms that 
he tried through immediate presentation to 
hasten the possession of an ultimate truth 
that only long reflection gives. But this is 
not an extraordinary error. In a thousand 
other ways a thousand schoolmasters have 
tried to do the same thing. 

But it is in understanding the life of 
man, his thoughts and actions and aspira- 
tions, that most of us best find the meaning 
of his own life and its relation to the Cre- 
ator. Of the world of man there are two 
great aspects: The occupations and indus- 
tries of man; the social and political life of 
man. Both of these are in constant flux, 
less regular than the operations of nature. 

The occupations of man are his contribu- 
tions to material existence and of these the 
kindergarten child feels and knows some- 
thing. He visits the blacksmith, the ecar- 
penter, the weaver, for some unexplainable 
reason this emphasis is lost in higher 
grades. The acquaintance with industry 
required of elementary children generally 
seems to exhaust itself in too early exhor- 
tations on vocational election. For the 
formal abstract tools of expression, there is 
generous provision; cultural studies are 
not neglected. Manual training too fre- 
quently becomes woodworking exclusively. 
For the significant occupations of the man- 
ufacturing and commercial world, which 
are so important that they determine in- 
ternal revolutions and international wars, 
there is very little provision. There is 
scarcely an article consumed, a garment 
worn, a home constructed, that has not in 
the making made all mankind kin. Even 
in the simpler occupations most of us, espe- 
cially those who live in cities, are woefully 
dependent. A man may grow to look on the 
industries of man in one of two ways. He 
may come to look upon the employing and 
laboring groups as inherently antagonistic 
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classes ; to believe that industry is a selfish 
game for individual success. Or, on the 
other hand, as he watches the laborer and 
the artificer, he may feel his own mind and 
heart expand so that he conceives himself 
as one member of a great brotherhood, each 
of whose members in the giving receives a 
thousandfold more than he contributes. 
So conceiving this relation he will find his 
own ego develop till his soul becomes kin 
with the soul of all his brothers. 

The ‘‘learning’’ of occupations is dead 
indeed if it degenerates into an oral de- 
seription of processes, such for example as 
is sometimes betrayed in certain composi- 
tions. How different is it when a child 
watching the sparks fly from the anvil feels 
in his puny arms the mighty force of the 
smith’s hammer. He experiences a com- 
munion with the worker. Child and man, 
both are bound in a common tie. Even the 
contribution of effort which a child gives in 
a well governed family yields him a larger 
personality. His ego as it joins in the com- 
mon family consciousness is a finer and 
a richer thing. 

It would be insincere to affirm that as a 
child grows older he must come to under- 
stand and feel his dependence upon his 
fellows only by actual visits to shops and 
factories. Such theories, easy enough in a 
teacher’s manual, are difficult in practise. 
Nor are such visits necessary. As a child’s 
mind develops it can visit the coffee fields 
of Mexico and see the vaqueros on the 
ranches of Argentina. The important 
thing will be the manner of the seeing. 
ven though he knows the whole world is 
laboring that his breakfast table may be 
furnished it will avail him little unless he 
feel the same dependence, the same subtle 
extension of his own personality into the 
common consciousness of the race of men 
and their relations. Not by preaching or 
exhortation alone will the growing child 
come into a sense of universal brotherhood. 
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It is an educative process, slow but con- 
stant, and the degree of success which at- 
the the 
We are concerned 


tends it will determine value of 
method of instruction. 
not with the child of five only, but with all 
children. The spirit of the kindergarten 
philosophy must live in the methods of all 
the grades. 

the 


things in education is an understanding of 


Certainly one of most important 
the life of man in his social and political 
We that there 


forees which are ever working, the conserv- 


activities. know are two 
ative which would retain for us the ancient 
has learned—the radical 
The first stands 


for the preservation of the group. Its 


lessons the race 


which would modify them. 


crowning virtue is safety; its besetting so- 
cial sin is meaningless convention and its 
besetting political sin is autoeracy. The 
the individual. Its 
crowning virtue is freedom; its besetting 


second vindicates 
sin is selfish indulgence and its besetting 
political sin is anarchy. The perfect gov- 
ernment has both virtues, and escapes either 
sin. 

Has it occurred to you that the kinder- 
garten properly conceived provides for the 
two constant tendencies, which when im- 
properly balanced have involved every na- 
tion in such expensive blunders and have 
incurred such heavy penalties? For as 
each man enters into the larger world of 
his fellows- 
exquisitely describes, he finds ultimately he 


where, as Professor James SO 
has no real ego save as it is shared with 
that of others, he becomes recipient of the 
That 
each may discharge his function in either 
What 


society and government have for him, his 


past and contributor to the future. 
capacity is the highest education. 


duties, his privileges, his place, this he must 
know. And what he has to give, what in- 
fluence from out of himself he will create, 
Knowing both he 


becomes his own highest self. 


this too he must know. 
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ergarten each child is as . 


lt he 


fellows, then he 


in petto. would be 


may not play 


will not give to the play, 


place? He is free, yet he 
through fear or command, but because such 
is the rule of the game 

Now it is a vicious thing that though we 


have excellent procedure in the social ad 


justment of individuals in the kindergarten, 


and some excellent methods of self-govern 


ing student bodies in the higher years, 
yet the process stops quite suddenly about 
the first or second or third year. During 
that time and until he approaches the pre 
adolescent age, what is called ‘*diseipline’’ 
tends to become a severe regimen of posture 
said that this is 


and action. It has been 


necessary because of some unruly pupils, 
possibly because of a theory of government 
for the greatest good for the least number. 
the 
from the second to the sixth years should 
Any 
form of discipline like any form of govern 


But 


class room of children 


Certainly, 
not be in a state of chaotie disorder. 


ment is better than chaos. there are 
schools and classes where, consciously or 


the 
sistently carried on throughout the grades. 


not, kindergarten conception is con 


There is no rigid order, Vet there is obedi 


ence. And we must not permit any fine 


spun theories of individualism to divert us 
from the thought that obedience is a very 
The whole form of mod 
But the 


obedience which controls free men implies 


necessary virtue. 


ern society requires obedience. 


the rea 


not the 


the consciousness of its necessity 
sonableness of the demand. It is 
law and the police which make the true 
citizen decent, but the belief in deceney 
A democracy can not live save through the 
obedience of its citizens, and it can not live 
if it must depend on slavish acceptation of 
There 
pretended 


authority. has been much loose 


thinking or thinking on the 


danger of obedience. As government be 
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comes more complex, obedience will not 
But it must be an 
citizens who see in 
their even 


become less necessary. 
obedience of trained 
their individual acceptance 
larger contribution to the 

What fear and punishment can not do, the 
force of intelligent understanding and 
sound publi¢e opinion, in a true democracy, 


social whole. 


should accomplish. 

‘We have been told that the first kinder- 
gartens were closed up through the stupid 
blunder of an autocratic official. Perhaps 
he may have blundered; perhaps we have 
never understood the reason. Personally I 
believe that an autocratic government could 
not afford to tolerate the true kindergar- 
ten, because the educational lesson of the 
kindergarten in its relation to the life of 
man, if it means anything, means a train- 
ing for democracy. This lesson should be 
continued, extended and emphasized in 
American schools above all. 

The influence of the kindergarten on the 
principles of educational method as enunci- 
ated by our educators is profound. What 
survives of Herbartian pedagogy may be in- 
ferred from Froebel. Professor Dewey, 
who, because he is a citizen of the world, we 
can searcely claim for ourselves, has sug- 
gested the kindergarten principle in other 
grades of instruction many times over. In 
fact, we may say that American pedagogy 
to-day affirms that the principle of the 
kindergarten should function in all elemen- 
tary instruction. Alas, our practise is short 
of our profession ! 

We need to make strong worthy Ameri- 
ean citizens. We must, therefore, be care- 
ful not to insist on the particular proced- 
ure of the five-vear child for the older 
pupil. If there are those who thus confuse 
principle with particular methods, it is be- 
cause they are more concerned with furni- 
ture or games or gifts than with a philos- 
ophy. The teacher of Blankenberg has 
been sometimes most betrayed by his most 
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devoted apostles. We have seen the time 
when the original blocks and spheres and 
songs only were permitted; when the pres- 
ence of a toy train of cars in the kinder- 
garten room was a profanation of the sa- 
ered rites. We have seen a _ philosophy 
whose first principle is that a child should 
be permitted to realize his own development 
to construct what he has himself created, 
compelled to carry out class exercises of 
some uniform type on minute direction. 
We have seen useless worry because a 
teacher, more understanding than her fel- 
lows, has permitted each child to devise his 
own creations, and has been content to be 
not a director, but rather a quiet sympa- 
thetic counsellor. So if it be said the 
Froebelean principles should funetion in 
the higher grades, there may be those who 
would proceed to duplicate the games and 
songs and conversation and even the seats 
suitable for little children, in propia forma, 
for every child in every grade. The place 
of kindergarten education is in all educa- 
tion, though the manner of instruction 
change with the years. In all grades there 
should be literature, music, drawing, con- 
structive exercises, social understanding 
and social living. In all grades each indi- 
vidual should find himself more completely 
a part of the whole world as contributor 
and recipient. In all grades he should 
learn his dependence on all men. In all 
grades he should be a member of a democ- 
racy that exacts duties well done. And all 
of this presupposes nothing merely senti- 
mental, flabby, inefficient or indifferent. 
There will be joy in play, but joy also in 
solid work. The joy that comes not only 
from interest, but from the thril! of ac- 
complishment. 

In edueation the philosophy of Froebel 
has yet been applied only to little children. 
The great gaps that follow have been filled 
in part by a new psychology, a new method, 
a new curriculum, but these must be uni- 
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Unlike sei- 
ence, education has not yet learned to pro- 


fied by some single purpose. 


gress slowly, each generation adding its 
We 


vet go by fits and starts, every decade re- 


contribution to that of the preceding. 


flecting some new emphasis, changing if not 
so frequently, yet little less violently than 
do the fashions of dress. At one time we 
are concerned only with culture; at another 
with physical well being; at another with 
We 


stant law of progression, some consistent 


vocational training. need some con- 


purpose. ‘‘Harmonious development”’ is 
That phi- 
losophy of education of which the kinder- 


not a mere glittering phrase. 


garten is but the dawn of an enlightened 
day, may well be considered as neither too 
narrow nor too indefinite, neither too recent 
nor too ancient to serve as guide and in- 
spiration in the training of our elementary 
children and of the older ones as well. 
Education, as Dr. Finley says, is the 
hitting of a moving target from a moving 
ship. A child changes from year to year; 
We aim at 
an ideal and we know that though we touch 
the rim of the largest circle, there is yet an 
infinity beyond. 


the demands of society change. 


There is so much to know 
and so much to feel, so much to do ere we 
reach our better selves! There are so many 
who must learn and understand and labor. 
In the face of our limitations, we might be 
discouraged in our philosophy, conscious 
that for the most of us we hope for but a 
minimum of our potentialities in the reali- 
zation of self. We can see but the corner 
of the hem of the great garment of the uni- 
verse, whose pattern even we may scarcely 
But the inspiration of living lies in 
the effort of ultimate discovery of what life 
means for each of us. We live after death 
in what we give to the generation that fol- 
lows. 


guess. 


ALBERT SHIELS 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE EARNINGS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 
ScHoot children of the sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades in the United States earn about 
$60,000,000 a vear by working ip summer Vaca 
of-school hours tl 


tions and out roughout the 


school vear, according to a re port recently 


sued by the Bureau of Education of 1 1) 

partment of the Interior rhe estimate w 

based upon figures obtained from an investi 
gation of the cases of 14,391 children, 7,120 
boys and 7,271 girls, distributed r eleven 
states. It was found that of the total number 
of children investigated, 5,181, or 36 per cent., 


were employed during the summer vacati 


and 3,864, or 27 r cent., during the out-of 


schools hours throughout the school vear. 


The children employed in the summer vaca 


tion earned a total of $68,542, and from this it 
was estimated that the children of the thre 
grades mentioned throughout the ountry 


earned $60,000,000 from summer employment 


The average summer earnings of the children 
listed amounted to $13.19 each, but the incomes 
of different children varied greatly. The aver 


age weekly earnings of those working during 

out-of-school hours amounted to $1.51. 
Concerning the nature of employment the 

that 


cent. of the boys and 26 per cent of the girls, 


report said farm work attracted 33 
housework more than 50 per cent. of the girls, 
delivery and messenger service nearly 25 

vs, personal service 10 per cent 


cent. of the b 
of the boys, and factories, mills and mines, b 
cause of strict labor laws, only 2 per cent. of all 
the children. 

As a related subject, the report discussed the 


question of why children leave school, and 
after treating the desire to earn money and 


the wish to learn a trade as causes, presented 
dissatisfaction of the child with the school as 


the most important cause of the withdrawal of 


many. The report says: 

Dissatisfaction is the dominating factor in school 
leaving and probably accounts for at least 50 per 
cent. of the withdrawals. It takes many forms. 


Very often it is due to the inability on the part 
of both parent and child to realize the value or 
irents be 
the 


necessity of further schooling. Many p 


lieve that the experience gained in some of 
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common occupations of children is more useful in 
the preparation for the earning of a living than 
that gained in the ordinary elementary school. In 
many cases this is true and, as investigation has 
shown, age and work experience are the determin- 
ing factors with the younger employees rather than 
school experience. 

Dissatisfaction is sometimes due to a personal 
dislike to the teacher and to other trivial matters, 
but by far the most conspicuous source is back- 
wardness, or inability to keep up with other chil- 
dren of the Some of the pupils, of 
course, are backward because of starting late, but 
it is evident that a larger proportion of the chil- 
dren fail to keep up with their classes, which neces- 
sitates a repetition of the work. 

The solution of the backward-pupil problem, 
therefore, should go a long way toward solving the 
school-leaving problem and at the same time stop 
one of the most wasteful leaks in the educational 
The loss involved in repeating instruction 
children amounts to a sum large 
enough to warrant the expenditure of large 
amounts in an effort to find the cause and to make 
adjustments necessary to reduce the waste to the 


same age. 


system. 
to backward 


minimum. 


The report suggested that the remedy for the 
school-leaving problem should provide for re- 
munerative employment for children while at- 
tending school, a change in the educational 
methods aiming to vitalize school work and 
thus make school more interesting and retarda- 
tion less common, and the establishment of 
continuation courses for children who must 
leave school. The effort to vitalize school work 
should center, according to the report, about 
concrete occupational training. 


THE HARVARD UNION 

Tue administrative board of Harvard Col- 
lege has made a report on the Harvard Union 
which is in part as follows: 

There can be no question as to the necessity 
of a radical change in the financial system by 
which the union is supported. In 1914-15 the 
total income was $24,465.97; the total expenses 
$27,364.79, making the deficit for the year 
$2,898.82. In the year 1915-16, the correspond- 
ing figures were: Income, $18,983.36 ; expenses, 
$27,894.14; deficit, $8,910.78. 
is hoped to cut the loss to 


During the cur- 


year it 


rent 
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$5,000 or less, but this reduction in the deficit 
is largely accounted for by the postponement of 
repairs, which are urgently needed, should be 
made now, and must be made shortly. 

Three possible solutions have been consid- 
ered by your committee: 

A. The raising of an endowment either di- 
rectly or through the increase of life member- 
ships. 

B. The assumption by the university of the 
financial burden. 

C. Compulsory membership for undergradu- 
ates. 

It appears to your committee that, as herein- 
after set forth, some combination of these 
plans may prove effective. 

A. To your committee it appears that the 
raising of an endowment can not be relied 
upon to solve the problem and therefore should 
not be attempted. Apart from the possibility 
of failure at any time and the other usual ob- 
jections to this course, the war and the cam- 
paign for a general endowment fund, already 
decided upon, would appear to make a sepa- 
rate effort to secure funds for the union im- 
practicable now and undesirable later. Fur- 
thermore, unless a sufficient endowment were 
raised to relieve the undergraduates, at least, 
of all charges, the situation would not be fully 
met. One of the existing difficulties is that the 
members feel they are carrying a charge which 
should be met in some way by the college com- 
munity as a whole. The union is the center 
for meetings open to all students, and should 
be made the center for activities which em- 
brace as a whole the large majority of the stu- 
dents. It does not seem fair that a portion of 
them should pay for a privilege that may be 
and should be enjoyed by all. 

B. The assumption by the university of the 
financial burden is the solution which has, on 
the whole, commended itself to the judgment 
of the majority of those who are addressing 
themselves to the union problem. 
mittee is, however, of the opinion that the 


Your com- 


corporation can not, particularly under pres- 
ent conditions, be asked to assume entirely the 
financial responsibility for even such impor- 
tant work as the union carries on, and, as 





os 
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stated below, recommends the plan with the 
modification of compulsory membership for all 
undergraduates. 

C. The third alternative—that of compul- 
sory membership for undergraduates—has met 
with considerable general support and is recom- 
mended by your committee in conjunction 
with that financial responsibility which your 
committee hopes that the corporation will be 
able to assume, as outlined under B. Compul 
sory membership has received undergraduate 
approval by a 3 to 1 vote. It seems equitable 
in principle and commends itself to your com- 
mittee on the ground that the corporation can 
not fairly be asked to assume the entire finan- 
cial burden. The amount of the charge per 
student will, of course, depend on how great a 
share of the financial burden is assumed by the 
corporation. Your committee feels that this 
charge ought not to exceed $5. Furthermore, 
your committee ventures the hope that before 
many years the membership fee may be re- 
duced below $5—a hope supported by the ex- 
perience of the University of Pennsylvania, 
where the compulsory membership fee in 
Houston Club is only $3. 

Without wishing to anticipate such changes 
as the new director, supported by his adminis- 
trative organization, might introduce, it occurs 
to your committee that, as a means of lighten- 
ing the present financial burden and thereby 
reducing the membership fee, the comforts and 
conveniences to be found at the union might 
be increased so as to make it a more active 
center of student activities. 


THE IMPEACHMENT OF THE GOVERNOR OF 
TEXAS AND THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


AccorpiNnG to press dispatches from Austin, 
impeachment charges against Governor James 
C. Ferguson were filed in the Texas House of 
Representatives when that body met in special 
session on August 1. The charges were sub- 
mitted by Speaker F. O. Fuller, who originally 
issued the call for the special session. On 
July 31, Governor Ferguson ordered the legis- 
lature to meet in special session to repass the 
appropriation bill for the support and mainte- 
nance of the University of Texas, which ap- 


propriation he vetoed a few weeks ago. 
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Immediately upon 
house Speaker Fuller submitted th 
against the governor. One of the new and 
expected allegations made by Mr. Fuller in th 
charges reads: 

I further charge that Governor James E. Fer 
son since the adjournment of this body and duri: 
the month of July, 1917, sought to influence your 
speaker in the discharge of his sworn official duty 
by offering to lend him money on long time with 
out security at a low rate of interest, to wit, at th 
rate of 6 per cent, per annum, coupled with a 
further statement made by your governor that your 
speaker need never repay it unless he wished so to 
do. Suspecting his purpose, I determined to test 
it, and for that reason only accepted from him th 
the sum of $500, $100 in cash and your governor’ 
personal check for $400, all of which I have car 
fully preserved and will tender and exhibit th 
identical bills delivered to me by Governor Fergu 
son with his check, to such committee of the house 
as you may select to further investigate the mat 
ters herein involved, all of which I most earnestly 
ask you to do. 


Summarized, the other charges which 
Speaker Fuller makes against the governor 
fi rk yw: 


That he was found guilty of misapplication of 
public funds at the first impeachment proceedings, 
and swore he would repay them if so decided by the 
courts. That the courts so decided months ago and 
he has failed to do so. 

That he received in excess of $100,000, being 
Canyon City Normal insurance money. That he 
took it from banks where it was drawing 44 per 
cent. and placed $40,000 in his own bank without 
interest. 

That he misappropriated $5,600 of the Canyon 
City Normal money to pay personal obligations 

That he owns more than one fourth of the stock 
of the Temple State Bank and has had placed in 
the bank within the last three months over $400, 
000 of state funds that should have been in the 
state treasury, and received the benefit of the use 
of the money. 

That he borrowed from the Temple State Bank 
more than its total capital and surplus, in viola 
tion of the banking laws. 

That the governor sought to defeat the constitu 
tional provisions for the support and maintenance 
of the University of Texas, and only resubmitted 


the question to the legislature as a last extremity 
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when proceedings had been insti 
tuted. 

That he has sought to influence members of the 
board of regents and control their diseretion given 
to them by law; that he has sought to remove mem- 
bers of the board of regents without legal cause; 
that he has accused members of the faculty of the 
university with being grafters, corruptionists, liars 
that when the senate 


impeachment 


and traitors, without excuse; 
sought to investigate he opposed an investigation ; 
that if the charges were true it was his sworn 
duty to prosecute, and he has failed to do so. 
That he $5,000 forfeiture to the 
chairman of the board of regents of the university 


remitted a 


in order to influence his action on that board. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
PresipeNT WituiaM T. Foster, of Reed Col- 
lege, has been elected president of the de- 
partment of higher education of the National 
Education Association. 

Ht. A. Brown, director of the 
Research of the New Hampshire General Edu- 
cation Board, has been appointed president of 
the State Normal School, at Oshkosh, Wis., 
to succeed Mr. John A. Keith, who has been 
elected president of the State Normal School 


Bureau of 


at Indiana, Pa. 

Dr. J. 
of schools at Slippery Reck, Pa., has been 
Slippery Rock 


Linwoop E1IsenperG, superintendent 


appointed principal of the 
State Normal School. 

Dr. Natuan Peyser, A.B. (N. Y. City Col., 
706), Ph.D. (N. Y. Univ., 12), principal of 
Public School 39, Manhattan, has been ap- 
pointed director of the Educational Alliance, 
to succeed Dr. Henry Fleischman, at a salary 
of $7,500 a year. 

F. E. Crark has been appointed assistant 
to Superintendent F. E. Spaulding, of Cleve- 
land, at a salary of $3,750. 

Tue board of school directors, Johnstown, 
Pa., has created the position of director of 
vocational education and has elected Arthur 
F. Payne, assistant professor of manual arts 
at Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, 
Illinois, to the position at a salary of $3,000 
All the manual and domestic arts 
will be under the 


per year. 
of the Johnstown schools 
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supervision of Mr. Payne, who began work 
on August 1. 

Dr. Henry W. Tutte, of Grinnell College, 
Towa, has been elected president of Kingfisher 
College, Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 

Proressor Lavra H. WILp, executive secre- 
tary of the Religious Education Association, 
department of universities and colleges, has 
accepted the invitation to become head of the 
department of biblical history and literature 
at Mount Holyoke College. 

Mr. E. R. Woop, of Athens, Ohio, has ac- 
cepted a position in Illinois College as in- 
structor in education and principal of the pre- 
paratory department. The salary is $1,350. 

Mr. Frank P. Geicer, for the past twenty 
years with the Dover (Ohio) 
schools and for fifteen years superintendent, 
become head of the East 
Liverpool schools. He is elected for a four- 
year term at a salary of $3,100 for the first 


connected 


has resigned to 


year with an increase of $100 per year. 

At the University of Vermont Miss Julia 
L. Hurd, A.M. (Columbia), has been appointed 
supervisor of home economics teaching in the 


publie schools, with instruction in home 
economics. 

In accordance with an exchange arrange- 
ment made between the University of Cali- 


fornia and the American Museum of Natural 
History, Dr. Robert H. 
curator in the Department of Anthropology, 
has gone to California to take the place of 
Dr. A. L. Kroeber, professor of anthropology 
in the university, and Dr. Kroeber will take 
the place of Dr. Lowie in the department of 


Lowie, associate 


anthropology in the museum. 


Ricuarp M. Jones, for forty-two years head- 
master of Penn Charter School, the oldest 
preparatory school in America, died at the 
University of Pennsylvania Hospital on Au- 
gust 1. He was born in South China, Me., 
June 29, 1843, and was a graduate of Haver- 
ford College, from which he received the de- 
gree of LL.D., in 1891, and from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1902. 

Accorpinc to The Journal of Education it 
is planned to move the headquarters of the 
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National Edueation Association to Washing- 
ton. 

Tue St. Louis Board of Education has in- 
The 
total number of persons concerned is 3,484, and 


creased the salaries of all its employees. 
the total increase is about $300,000. The in- 
crease for teachers is as follows: Salaries of 
$1,000, an increase of ten per cent.; between 
$1,000 and $2,000, an increase of seven per 
cent.; and all over $2,000, an increase of tive 
per cent. 

the state of 


19 are as fol- 


Tue school appropriations of 
Pennsylvania for the period 1917 


lows: 

re $14,767,000 
Borough and township high schools .... 750,000 
Dees SOOO aa. iws kaa ansaeses 300,000 
Agricultural schools ........ccccccece 200,000 
County superintendents .............. 250,000 
Assistant county superintendents ..... 220,000 
Normal school tuition ............... 600,000 
Normal school maintenance .......... $16,000 


Normal school repairs and betterments. 139,000 


Normal school mortgage indebtedness .. 325,000 
Normal school purchase .............. 25,000 
Education of blind babies ............ 8,000 

$18,000,000 
Under this appropriation the elementary 


schools will receive an increase of $1,100,000, 


Onto University has established a teachers’ 
training high school to be known as the John 
Haneock High School. 

A SPECIAL conference on the teaching of oral 
held at 
The meeting 


English in preparatory schools was 
Harvard University on July 30. 
the 


in the Harvard summer school, and all mem- 


was arranged by teachers of English 
bers of the school, as well as the general pub- 
lic, were invited to attend. 


speakers were Dr. John M. Brewer, of the 


The principal 


Harvard division of education, and Charles 
Swaine Thomas, of the Newton High School. 

EXECUTIVES in many of the foremost indus- 
trial plants in Pennsylvania are going to the 
state college for a two weeks’ course in factory 
organization, cost accounting and_ scientific 
management. Professor Hugo Diemer, head 
of the department of industrial engineering, is 


in charge of the course, which began on August 
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6 and closes on August 18. Similar schools for 
shop foremen, time keep rs, cost accountants 


bee li 


and store clerks have 


last two years. 

THE opening of the University of 
will be postponed from September 26 until Oc 
tober 10 to 


accommodate those students 


engaged in food conservat work 


In order to cooperate in the m 
increased food production and conservation by 
allowing students employed on farms to assist 
in September work, the opening of 
University has been postponed from Septen 


ber 12 to September 26 


dents who are empl ved m tari } 

evidence from their employers certifying t 
the necessity of still further postponing e1 
trance may be received at the university as 


late as October 10. 


It is reported that German is to be dropped 


from the curriculum at Cleveland, ace 
to plans recently put under way. 


Spanish will be substituted 


DurinG the present vacation period construc 
tion is proceeding on more than a half million 
school buildings in Fayett 


dollars worth of 


lows r 


county, Pennsylvania. In the part of 
the county, Luzerne township is arranging for 
a central school of ten rooms near Tower Hill, 
which will provide for four hundred childret 
Redstone 
township is devoting $30,000 this year to the 


building at 


at a cost of approximately $55,000. 


construction of a six-room brick 
Allison. 


$20,000, is being erected in South Brownsvill 


A four-room brick building, costing 


East Millsboro is spending $5,000 for the con 


struction of a two-room frame building 
Uniontown is expending $85,000 for the Park 
School building with its eleven rooms and audi 
School 


torium, and $125,000 for the Central 


which contains twelve class rooms, free public 
library room and boys’ reading room. Isabella 
will have a four-room brick building costing 
$19,000 and Dunbar is erecting a 


The Georges township high 


two-room 
brick structure. 
school building, constructed of brick and con- 
taining nine rooms and auditorium, will be 
autumn. South 


ready for occupancy this 
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Union township will have completed by au- 
tumn, in South Uniontown, the Areford school, 
containing eight rooms and auditorium, at a 
cost of $45,000. Monarch will have an eight- 
room building at a cost of $30,000, and Mason- 
town is expending $35,000 on a four-room 
building to be completed by the first of the 
year. In addition to its large high-school 
building, Connellsville is constructing, on the 
west the Crawford containing 
twelve rooms and auditorium, at an approxi- 
mate cost of $55,000. 


side, school, 


As a result of the stress of war conditions 
and the consequent necessity for economy, both 
financial and educational, the board of trus- 
tees of Northwestern University has decided 
to discontinue the academy and the school of 
pharmacy. Both these divisions of the univer- 
sity have records of useful service, but need 
for them is less urgent than for other depart- 
ments, and their maintenance upon a high 
standard made demands upon the resources of 
the university which could hardly have been 
met without injury to the more vital depart- 
ments. The academy was founded about 1860 
and the school of pharmacy in 1891. The lat- 
ter school has now been consolidated with the 
school of pharmacy of the University of Illi- 
nois. Professor Miner, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, becomes a member of the faculty of 
the University of Illinois and the records of 
students will be transferred on an equivalent 
basis. The alumni who may choose to go with 
the school of pharmacy into the amalgamation 
will be recognized as alumni of the University 
of Illinois, and those who prefer to remain with 
Northwestern will be retained on the alumni 
rolls as though the school continued in sepa- 
rate existence. 

Tue faculty of the college of liberal arts of 
Boston University has made radical changes 
in the entrance requirements and in the 
courses of studies leading to degrees. In gen- 
eral the changes are designed to adjust the 
entrance requirements to the widening pro- 
grams of secondary schools and to grant 
freer choice in the election of studies leading 
to the several degrees. In admission require- 
ments, the old plans of entrance by examina- 
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tions, by certificates or by a combination of 
these methods are continued, but there has 
been added a new method of comprehensive 
examinations supplemented by a transcript of 
the This 
method is substantially that now in force at 
Harvard, Yale and some New England wo- 
The degree of bachelor of 


secondary school record. new 


men’s colleges. 
letters will no longer be offered except to 
candidates already enrolled. A new degree, 
that of bachelor of science in education, will 
be offered to meet the wishes of graduates of 
normal schools and teachers in active service 
who feel the need of a course which while 
giving professional training will lead to a 
collegiate degree. 

NEw courses on the war will be offered this 
year in the evening session of the University 
of Cincinnati, according to the announcement 
just published. The lectures and discussions 
in many of the thirty-six evening courses will 
relate to the issues of the war, but special 
attention is called to the following courses: 
The French Revolution and Napoleon: by Professor 

Merrick Whitcomb. 

International Law: by Professor 8. Gale Lowrie. 
American History: by Dr. Reginald McGrane. 
American Government: by Professor Clarence 

Gardner. 

American Literature: by Mr. Amos L. Herold. 


A program of lectures on phases of the war 
to be given in the evening, throughout the 
year, will be arranged. These lectures are 
primarily for the evening students but are 
free to the public. 


Ir is stated in Nature that the Education 
Committee of the London County Council has 
approved a grant of £26,140 per annum to the 
university for the three years 1917-20. This 
is an increase of £1,460 over the grant for 
1916-17. Increased grants are given to the 
evening school of history at University Col- 
lege, £140; to Italian, £600; to Slavonic lan- 
guages, £500; and to phonetics at University 
College, £220. It is proposed to establish a 
professorship in Italian, and the Senate is 
asked to prepare a scheme for the teaching 
of this language. A chair in Russian is also 
to be established, and the work will be con- 
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The 


grants remain unaltered as to amount or pur- 


centrated at King’s College. other 
pose, including the block grant of £10,000 in 
the Technical Education 


Importance is attached by 


accordance’ with 


Board scheme. 
the Senate to the development of phonetics, 
and it is pointed out that a large phonetic 
laboratory was fitted out on a lavish seale a 
few years ago in connection with the Colonial 
Institute at Hamburg. The higher sub-com- 
mittee states that, “ having regard to the in- 
creasing importance of a knowledge of modern 
European languages to those engaged in com- 
merce, and also to the large number of lan- 
the British 


appears that the provision for the teaching of 


guages spoken in Empire, it 
phonetics in England can not be regarded as 
An of £220 
the teaching of phonetics is accordingly sanc- 
tioned. 
annum is to be continued to Bedford College 
for the next three years. 


adequate.” increased grant for 


The maintenance grant of £300 per 


At the meeting of the London 


Council Education Committee on July 11 the 


County 


applications of the governing bodies of the 
London the 
The committee de- 


polytechnics for grants from 
council were considered. 
cided to recommend that grants for the year 
1917-18 only be made, as it was felt that in 
the circumstances of the present times it is 
impossible to forecast the position three years 
ahead. Eventually the following block grants 
for 1917-18 decided upon: Battersea 
Polytechnic, £11,133; Birkbeck College, 
£7,100; Borough Polytechnic, £9,100; City of 
London College, £4,040; Northampton Poly- 
technic, £4,400; Northern Polytechnic, £9,650; 
Regent Street Polytechnic, £14,300; Sir John 
Technical Institute, £4,000; South- 
Western Polytechnic, £7,200; Woolwich Poly- 
£9,700. <A £1,567 
was made to the governing body of Battersea 


were 


Cass 


technic, special grant of 
Polytechnic for the establishment of a super- 
annuation fund for the teachers in the second- 
ary school. 


In his report on the work of the year, made 
on Degree Day at Manchester University, Sir 
Henry Miers, the vice-chancellor, emphasized 


the important national service which was 
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being rendered by students, past and pres 


i ! 
Including 64 students w have withdrav 
during the course of the late session, ther 
now 460 students absent on various forms 
active service, while more t 1,700 ps | 
present students are now in the navy or 
Of these, 80 have received awards for d 
guished service in the tield W hile nea 
1,000 students remained ittendance, |] 
pointed out that this was only half the num 
ber normally registered, and mu the work 
now being done was « ted w va is 
phases of war activity, the majority of the 
students qualifying as doctors, chemists, 


nurses, engineers, teachers, and for other 


forms of national service It was announced 
that £0 500 had been subscr bed to the £20 0000 
hecessary for the endowment of a departm«e nt 


for teaching Russian. 

Tue New York Institute fi 
of the Blind 
Astor, property on 


Parkway, on which wil 


r the Education 
purchased from Vincent 
the 


has 

Bronx and Pelham 

be erected bul 

for a new school. The institute has been, for 
j 


Ninth Avenue an 


The new site 1s accessible from 


some eighty-five years, at 
34th Street. 
all parts of the city, being convenient to tran 


portation lines. 


Preston B. Prump Memoria Hatz, th 
new administration building of the Ka 
State Normal School at Empor s pr 
tically completed. The building was occupied 
July 2 and the work of wrecking th d 
building was resumed. The central part of 
the old building was completed 1880 to re 


place the building that had been destroyed by 
A west wing was added in 1587 and an 
Albert Hall, in 


1895, the appropriation for the latter sect 


tire. 


east wing, known as laylor 
having been made by 
In the 
of the normal school 


old 
brought the 


the Populist legislature 


of Kansas. *80’s and *90’s all the work 


iducted in this 


was Col 


building. But the present century has 


Kellogg Library, training school 


building, Norton Science Hall, gymnasium, 
music hall, eme rerency h spital, ind new ad- 


ministration building. The new 


provides eighty-five class and office rooms, 
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three rest rooms, two check rooms, and an 
auditorium 2.500 people. It repre- 
sents a cost of nearly $225,000. All of the 
building will be torn away this summer except 
the old gymnasium, which will stand until the 
building is 


seating 


and domestie science 
completed. Most of the 
latter structure will comé from the old build- 
The eafeteria will be a two-story build- 
ing 90 by 137 feet, with a cafeteria on the 
first floor and the domestic science department 
A movement has been started 


cafeteria 


material for the 


ing. 


on the second. 
among the alumni to keep the old bell by 
erecting a the 
For nearly thirty-seven years the old bell has 


memorial tower on campus. 


been the morning alarm for the students. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


HOW TO GET WHAT YOUR COLLEGE WANTS 
TO GIVE YOU 


Wuy are we here at college? To be edu- 
I think I hear also a murmur 
about life ” 
“eontact with so many different kinds of peo- 
These things are true as far 


cated, obviously. 
“getting a broad view of and 
ple, you know.” 
as they go, but the real answer lies deeper than 
any of them. We are acquiring a college edu- 
cation in order to be better prepared for our 
life work, to use a rather hackneyed expression. 
But although the expression is trite its mean- 
ing is not, for in this generation, the world 
over, people are coming to realize the impor- 
tance of a girl’s knowing how to earn her own 
living even though she may never be called 
Without 


even 


upon to exercise this knowledge. 
being unduly socialistic, we 
farther and say that it is the duty of every girl 
to do something useful in the world and to do 
it well. Besides, the realization that she is a 
contributive member of society will make her 
more self-respecting and hence, happier. But 
the point I am aiming at is this—not only 
should each student have a definite idea in her 
mind as to what she wants to do when she 
graduates from college but she should have this 
idea early in her college course, at least by the 
A girl eighteen or nineteen 


may go 


sophomore year. 
years old, the usual sophomore age, is surely 
developed tendencies 


old enough to have 
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towards certain types of work and away from 
others. The zirl may have a secret feeling that 
she would like to write, or paint, or become a 
nurse or social worker, but because she has 
never done anything of the sort, she is afraid 
to try—afraid of ridicule, perhaps. To all 
such, my message is, try, try, try. I feel very 
strongly that a great deal of talent lies hidden 
under seeming mediocrity and there isn’t a 
reason in the world why this should be so. A 
girl who tries and fails is worth infinitely more 
try. But the 

A deplorable 
tendency in our college life is one that has 
been spoken of before—the tendency to label a 
girl as a shark or a grind if she happens to dis- 
play a more than usual interest in a certain 
subject. The sentiment of the mob is a fickle 
thing at best and once you have made good in 
your particular line, the scoffers will be the 
first to offer congratulations. The popular 
attitude of dilettantism is only on the surface 
—every one respects a girl who really accom- 


than one who doesn’t even 


chances are that she won’t fail. 


plishes something. 

Another consideration of weight is the fact 
that if you have a definite aim, your college 
If you 
know what you want to do, you can choose 
courses that will be of use later, instead of 
finding yourself at the end of senior year with 
a mass of information of no earthly use to 
you in your suddenly-decided-upon vocation, 
and with a woeful lack of knowledge that you 
need. How often have you not heard a girl 
say in answer to the question, “ What are you 
going to do when you get out of college”? 

“Oh teach, I suppose; it’s the only thing I 
ean do. I’d like to do such and such a thing 
but I don’t feel that I know enough and I 
can’t spend any more time in special train- 
ing.” Now such a reply does not augur well 
for our future crop of teachers, for the girl 
evidently does not feel especially attracted to 
teaching. The last part is pitiful because it 
is too true in many cases and there is no 
reason why it should be true. If a girl really 
wants to do something other than teaching 
she can find a way. Her instructors, if she 
would take them into her confidence, would 


course at once becomes more valuable. 
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doubtless be only too glad to help her along 
in her ambition and give her practical advice. 
for the 


another, nearer gain, however, and that Is 





So much ultimate [here is 





gain. 





joy in your work. If you have no aim in 





sight your work is almost meaningless to you. 
You don’t know will 
any practical value to you or not 






whether it ever be of 





and this is 
But if you 


see your ideal ahead of you, shining like a 





a practical age we are living in 






steady light in the highway of life, a goal to 





which every day’s work well done brings you 





nearer, your work becomes a joy, a privilege 





and an inspiration, having a value which can 





not be measured by even the foremost letter 





of the alphabet. 





GERTRUDE BEDEL! 
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QUOTATIONS 
EDUCATION AND THE WAR 








Ir is of the that there 


shall be no lowering in the efficiency of 


utmost importance 





our 





of education. Schools and other 





Systems 





agencies of education must be maintained at 





whatever necessary cost and against all hurt- 





ful interference with their regular work except 





as may be necessary for the national defense, 
task 





which is of course our immediate and 





must be kept constantly in mind and hav 





right of way everywhere and at all times. 





From the beginning of our participation in 





the war we should avoid the mistakes which 





some other countries have made to their hurt 





and which they are now trying to correct 





If the war should be long and severe, there 





will be great need in its later days for many 





young men and women of scientific knowledge, 





training, and skill; and it may then be much 





more difficult than it is now to support our 





schools, to spare our children and youth from 





other service and to permit them to attend 





should close its 


unnecessarily 


school. Therefore no school 





doors now or shorten its term 





All young men and women in college should 





remain and use their time to the very best 





advantage, except such as may find it neces- 





sary to leave for immediate profitable employ- 





ment in some productive occupation or for the 
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of the 60,000,000 men and women of produc- 
ing age are growing more unfit and are pass- 
ing beyond the age of service. It should also 
be remembered that the more mature the 
young men who volunteer for service in the 
Army the more valuable their services will be. 

Therefore a right conception of patriotism 
should induce all students who can not render 
some immediate service of great value to re- 
main in college, concentrate their energies on 
their college work, and thus be all the more 
ready and fit when their services may be 
needed either for war or for the important 
work of reconstruction and development in 
our own and other countries when the war 
shall have ended. 

All schools of whatever grade should re- 
main open with their full quota of officers and 
teachers. The salaries of teachers should not 
be lowered in this time of unusual high cost 
of living. When possible, salaries should be 
increased in proportion to the services ren- 
dered. Since the people will be taxed heavily 
by the federal government for the payment of 
the expenses of the war, teachers should be 
willing to continue to do their work, and do 
it as well as they can, as a patriotic service 
even if their salaries can not now be increased. 
All equipment necessary for the best use of 
the time of teachers and students should be 
provided, as should all necessary increase of 
room, but costly building should not be under- 
taken now while the prices of building ma- 
terial are excessively high and while there are 
urgent and unfilled demands for labor in in- 
dustries pertaining directly and immediately 
to the national defense. Schools should be 
continued in full efficiency, but in most in- 
stances costly building may well be postponed. 

During school hours and out of school, on 
mornings, afternoons, Saturdays, and during 
vacation all older children and youth should 
be encouraged and directed to do as much use- 
ful productive work as they can without inter- 
fering with their more important school duties. 
This productive work should be so directed 
as to give it the highest possible value, both 
economically and educationally. For chil- 
dren and youth in schools of all grades there 
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will be need of more effective moral training, 
and provision should be made for this. While 
the war for the safety of democracy is in 
progress and when it is over there will be 
greater need for effective machinery for the 
promotion of intelligent discussion of the prin- 
ciples of democracy and all that pertains to 
the public welfare of local communities, 
counties, states, and the nation. To this end 
every schoolhouse should be made a com- 
munity center and civic forum with frequent 
meetings for the discussion of matters of 
publie interest and for social intercourse.— 
Statement of the United States Commissioner 
of Education. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 
ADOPTED AT THE PORTLAND 
MEETING OF THE NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
Tue National Education Association, as- 
sembled in annual convention in the city of 
Portland under unprecedented conditions of 
world war, recognizes that the first duty of 
the hour is whole-hearted national loyalty. 
Our supreme wish is to give the fullest meas- 
ure of service for the sacred cause of our 
country and our allies in defense of democracy 

and righteousness. 

We pledge to President Wilson and the 
national administration, and to governors and 
other authorities of our respective states, that 
we will conduct all educational affairs com- 
mitted to our care in this spirit, putiing aside 
for the present the consideration of all other 
questions, however important. 

We rejoice that the young men and young 
women of our country have manifested such a 
splendid spirit of patriotic devotion to the 
national cause. The records of our secondary 
schools, colleges and universities give proof 
that the American educational system has not 
failed to inculeate the spirit of patriotism. 
We are proud of the werk that our young 
people are doing in army, navy, training 
camps, hospitals and Red Cross service. 

Realizing that this is not to be a war of a 
few months, that victory is to be won not so 
much by individual valor as by organization 
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and full use of the resources of the nation, we 
that the 


must be maintained in the highest possible 


are convinced educational system 


state of efficiency. 


All are agreed the standards in the ele- 
mentary, intermediate, secondary and _ in- 


schools must 
this 
must be improved. 


not be allowed to de- 
crisis, but 


dustrial 
teriorate during if possible, 
Likewise, collegiate and 
professional education must be encouraged 
and further developed, beeause one of the 
greatest needs of the country, both in war and 
in periods of national reconstruction, is 
trained leadership. 

In this spirit we recommend to all who 
are responsible for educational organization 
and administration that they survey present 
conditions and evaluate the work being done, 
in order that the greatest possible efficiency 
may be immediately secured. 

Revision of courses of study, improvement 
of methods of instruction, alterations in the 
lengths and dates of school terms, shortening 
of vacations and holidays, adaptations of 
school days with provision for part time work, 
the maintenance of continuation schools, the 
wider use of school plants, prompt organiza- 
tion and further development of industrial 
and other forms of vocational work, all these 
matters should receive immediate attention 
and prompt action. 

Physical education, including medical in- 
spection for all children in all schools, should 
be worked out wisely and emphasized as never 
before. 

In technical institutions, colleges, and uni- 
versities, where the young men are of suitable 
age, we recommend that the government give 
genuine military 


every encouragement to 


training, ample in scope and practical in 
nature. 

The nation needs the benefits of genuine 
thrift and conservation of all resources. To 
this end we recommend that all schools and 
institutions make definite provision for the 
teaching of We 


recommend that the existing extension depart- 


these practical virtues. 


ments of our land-grant colleges and other 


institutions be strengthened in order that 
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their advantages may be brought t all the 
people. 

We reafirm the previous recommendat 
of this association on the 
tional 


suffrage; the establishment of a national uni 


value of manhood and womanhood 


versity ; the protection of teachers and I 


stitutions from designing partisanship; the 
creation of a federal department of education 
in charge of a secretary of education, and the 


maintenance of improved standards of salaries 
commensurate with conditions of living 

We urge that patriotism be taught by every 
teacher of whatever grade, by methods adapted 
to the pupils 


whether this be by heroie story, by song, by 


mental and spiritual life of 


biography and history, by social et} es, or by 
a revised and vitalized civies. 

We ask the cooperat 
Council of Defense, state cou 
governors, 


on of the 
cils of defense, 
superintendents, and all school 
mmendations 


officers, in order that these rec 


may be put into practise in the shortest po 

sible time and in the wisest possible way. 
Finally, as President Wilson has given us 

ask the blessing of God 


liance to save 


the vision, we upon 
the cause of the nations in al 
the world from militarism and autocracy, and 
we pledge again that we will work with entire 
devotion for the establishment of a trinmp! 

ant peace after victory, a peace to be admit 

“ Veritable League of Honor,” an 
inclusive league of nations founded upon the 
extended into 


istered by a 


principle of national loyalty 
world citizenship. 

Resolved, That President R. J. 
by authorized to appoint such committees as 


and to 


Aley is here- 


he considers 
effective the 


mendations embodied in these resolutions, 


necessary to promote 


suggestions and recom- 


make 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


ERRORS IN THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
ARITHMETIC 


THE use of standard tests of measurements 
is an advantage, but it is not enough to meas 
ure the ability of the clagés or the individual 
without going further and definitely locating 
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the deficiencies. If we should go to a physi- 
cian and were told we are ill, the informa- 
tion would be of little use to us unless a diag- 
nosis of our ailment was made. 

An attempt has been made to locate the 
difficulty in the Courtis’ Tests given in Seattle 
in June, 1916. Eight hundred and twelve 
papers from six schools chosen at random were 
examined and the cause of error in each ex- 
ample in subtraction, multiplication and di- 
vision was carefully noted and tabulated. The 
number examined was thought to be suft- 
ciently large to represent conditions in the en- 
tire city. 

The tables and graphs show the per cent. 
each error is of the total number of errors 
made in each process, e. g., in subtraction in 
the fourth grade, 54 per cent. of the total 
errors were in borrowings Omissions refer to 
the number of pairs of digits omitted alto- 
gether. Reversions occur when 9 should have 
been taken from 8 but the digits were reversed. 
The error indicated by 7—0O=0 is only 
typical of many similar mistakes when a cipher 
occurs. The left-hand digit caused some 
trouble especially in the eighth grade. In the 

77197029 the left-hand digit was car- 
107795491 
ried down. 

No explanation seems necessary in the mul- 

It is interesting to note 


example, 


tiplication tables. 
that a cipher in the multiplier caused more 
trouble in the eighth grade than in the fourth, 
where recent drill seems to have prevented this 
difficulty. = 

In division the “ Remainder too Large” 
caused less trouble in the upper grades than 
in the lower grades, where the processes are 
not as yet thoroughly mastered. 

The total errors not equalling 100 per cent. 
is due to the fact that scattering mistakes 
were dropped. 

It will be noted that the same error is quite 
constant in each grade, In one seventh grade 


the percentage of errors in division with 908° 


as the quotient was found to be 8 per cerit., 
while in the city but 4 per cent. 

In another seventh grade 55 per cent. of the 
errors in division were found to be multiplica- 
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tion while the city average was 37 per cent. 
In a fourth grade in division multiplication 
caused 33 per cent. of the trouble while with 
In a fifth 
grade in division the remainder being too 


the city it caused but 22 per cent. 


large caused 66 per cent. of the difficulty, while 
with the city but 39 per cent. 
fifth grade in multiplication a cipher in the 
multiplier caused 12 per cent. of the trouble, 
In a sixth 


In another 


while with the city but 6 per cent. 
grade in multiplication adding caused 35 per 
cent. of the trouble, while the city per cent. 
was but 22 per cent. Multiplication in di- 
vision caused 34 per cent. of the trouble with 
one sixth grade, while with the city but 19 
per cent. In one eighth grade in subtraction 
the left-hand digit caused 10 per cent. of the 
difficulty, while with the city but 2 per cent. 





4th 5th 6th 7th 8th 
Subtraction: 
ON rT rer 54 16 | 52 | 51 | 55 
Combinations ... ...-/36 | 38) 45) 44! 41 
rere 2 ‘eisif 
SR eer rrr eee | 1 2;%/ 0) 0 
SO ee 5 | 3)/%| 0| O 
Left-hand digit............. 0 0; 0)| O| 2 
Multiplication: 
ink dé tas kate pea ete we 79 |73|73)\77 | 75 
I Sah ois tne 6 ts 10-8 18 _| 20 | 2219 | 20 
Cipher in the multiplier ...... | 1.5) 67 5] 4|.5 
Division: | 
Remainder too large.......... 34 | 39/27'19 10 
PECNIONNIOEL. 6 os ccecscccsns 22 | 15/| 19 | 37 | 33 
te, CEE 111 | 14) 18) 25/23 
Last remainder 0 and 0 in the) 
ore ee }7 |}15)19) 7/11 
Multiplicand larger than the) 
MOU Ca ves cutee wiane< 17 + @1 8) 81 4 
Failure to bring down all of| 
GIN oka. th Sexe rvcasens |7 | 4) 3; 0; 6 
Failure to bring down correct! | 
OR is iateihenid hendose }2) 1) 4| 4) 6 
Failure to place all of quotient, } | 
ee EE re 17 | 1] 1] 3it3 
Cipher in quotient as 908—98.13 | 7 | 8! 4)'7 





There was also noted considerable constancy 
of errors in the examples on the same paper. 
One pupil who attempted 13 with 6 right in 
multiplication made all of his mistakes in add- 
ing. One fifth-grade pupil with 5 attempted 
and one right in division made all of his mis- 
takes in having the remainder too large. A 
seventh-grade pupil with 13 attempted in di- 
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vision and 9 right made 3 errors in multiplica- 
tion. An eighth-grade pupil who attempted 
9 in division with 2 right made all of his mis- 
takes in subtraction. Four or five pupils in 
various grades multiplied by 1 whenever they 
had a cipher in the multiplier. 

To eliminate errors it is necessary to defi- 
nitely locate them, that teachers and pupils 
the 


error is, and that problems be specially pre- 


may know where greatest possibility of 
pared to give the kind of drill necessary. As 
in the last error listed in division, problems 
with a cipher in the quotient should be given 
to eliminate this type of error. 
Artuur 8. Gist 
PRINCIPAL OF THE B. F. Day ScuHoo., 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

The democratic trend in school administra- 
tion —Mary D. Braprorp, superintendent of 
schools, Kenosha, Wis. It has been said that 
the cure for the evils of democracy is more 
democracy. The popular definition of democ- 
racy suggests how “ more democracy ” may be 
secured: First, by making the government of 
the 
people; and, second, by making it a govern- 


The trend in edu- 


the people a government by more of 
nent for more of the people. 
cational affairs parallels this two-fold trend in 
civie affairs. First, the administration of the 
school system in many cities is being actively 
shared by more and more people. Superin- 
tendents, while realizing the importance of 
leadership, and the necessity of organization 
and system, are wisely allowing ‘school prin- 
cipals to exercise initiative in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of their respective school 
centers; principals pass this freedom on to 
the teachers; and, finally, through the school 
city, and through the use of the socialized 
recitation, we get the culmination of this 
trend and the most vital illustration of “ de- 


The second trend, 


” 


mocracy in the making. 
analogous to the second one noted in civil ad- 
ministration, is to make the schools really 
“ for all the people.” They must minister not 
only to the needs of the normal children, but 
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Léa 
to the special needs of The = i¢ klw t bl] d. 
the deaf, the morally and the mentally def 
tive, and must not forget to cont e the edu 


cational chances of the child-lal 

foreign born. This trend is also seen in the 
modified courses of study, which break fron 
the grip of tradition and are shaped on truls 
democratic lines. 

The democratic siqnifican fy nt edu 
cational movements in th: mmu? Hor 
ACE E..ts, state superintendent of public in 
struction, Indianapolis, Ind. Movements are 


more than mere disturbances: they are deep, 
id look t 


Parent-Teachers’ 


grand, irresistible, ar ward effi 


The 


splendid example if the 


eney 
Associations furnish a 
subtle influence at 
bar 


work in this country to break down the 


riers that have so long kept home and school 


apart. The Little Theatre movement, now so 
generously protected, guarantees to isolated 
communities that form of self-expression, and 


therefore of self-gratification, which the race 
has always demanded. In semi-religious cir 
cles the Chautauqua possesses more than local 
significance and may well be classed as an ed 
ucational movement trending strongly toward 
democracy. Men once permitted nothing to 


interfere with the creed bias To-day devo- 
tion to creed is minimized, and broad charity 
substituted 


haps shall ever be, that the heroic 


therefor It has ever been, per 
and chiv- 
alrie occupy large corners in the heart cham- 
bers of boys and girls. The Boy Scout move- 


ment and the Camp-Fire Girls movement 


ought to be recognized as among our most 
How- 


soever much these organizations may be de- 


valuable outside assets of the school 
cried, they furnish nevertheless ample guar- 
antee of their permanency by their growing 
popularity. Women’s clubs, and their attend- 
ant literary expression, suggest strongly the 
advent of real democracy into eyery Am« rican 
community. 


Rural education as an el 
strength of the ADELAIDE STEELE 
Baytor, state supervisor of household 
Ind. Rural education 
the rural school. The influence of 


lement ian the 


nation.— 
arts, 
Indianapolis, means 
a type of 


school that educates more than fifty per cent. 
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of the youth of this nation ean not be lightly 
estimated. In point of numbers trained 
under its direction, the rural school is the 
greatest educational force in this country. 
Rightly organized and conducted, its possibil- 
ities are tremendous. The rural school fur- 
nishes opportunity to the truly great teacher 
to work out her ideas untrammeled by the 
formalities and “red tape” of the city organ- 
ization. The rural school is called upon to 
compete with fewer outside attractions and 
interest. In it a peculiar freshness and en- 
thusiasm are possible, because of the newness 
of many things that in the city school have 
spent themselves. It offers opportunity for 
individual and independent growth that will 
produce the leadership needed in a great na- 
tion like America. It is the one institution 
in rural life that furnishes a common interest 
for all the people. It becomes the social cen- 
ter for the adult life as well as the youth, and 
its influence extends to the home and com- 
munity life with a peculiar and unmistakable 
significance. The rural school educates the 
children of the food producing centers of the 
nation; its curriculum now includes the study 
of agriculture and its environment allows the 
practical applications of the principles of this 
subject. The permanency of the American 
nation will depend in no small degree upon 
the efficient production of food stuffs and the 
people trained in scientific farming, will be 
indispensable factors in the nation’s strength. 


Why vocational education—Mary SCHENCK 
WooLMAN, specialist in vocational education, 
Boston, Mass. Vocational education is a step 
forward in democracy, for rightly given, it 
leads to efficient self-directed industry. De- 
mocracy is not real, however, until everyone 
has his chance in life. <A child is a dynamo 
of energy when his interest is aroused, as one 
can see when watching him at a game he has 
invented. The problem of the school is how 
to get hold of the latent energy and direct it 
into worth while channels. “ Education is 
teaching a fellow to work or it is no good.” 
The ranks of the unemployed are filled with 
those who have had no training for wage 
earning and who have drifted from job to job 
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until becoming weary of the dull round of 
work followed by slack seasons without occu- 
pation, gradually gave up all effort. Every 
one has his niche in which he may become an 
asset and not a liability. Vocational educa- 
tion finds this ability, trains it, places the 
worker in a position where he can use it, and 
follows him up to see if his chance has come, 
or to show him how to get it. The youth of 
the nation feel the urge to participate in 
active life. Some leave school on account of 
the economic condition of the family; many 
zo because the school has ceased to attract. 
Only one half of the boys and girls who enter 
the elementary school remain to graduate and 
85 per cent. of them leave before they are six- 
teen years of age. If they go to work they 
crowd into the unskilled trades and find diffi- 
culty in getting ahead. Employers complain 
of them, not only because they lack skill but 
because they have not the qualities which make 
for success. If they do not work, they crowd 
the streets, frequent the cheap amusements 
and soon the home sees that they are no longer 
of use to it. The Smith-Hughes Act for Fed- 
eral aid for vocational education will this 
year begin to give money to train the boys 
and girls of the nation for vocational life. 
The urge of war conditions makes it necessary 
to use every resource of the nation, and the 
need of boys and girls in military or civil 
service makes a special demand upon us at 
present to develop vocational education in 
cities and rural communities that our vast 
number of young people may be able to give 
sufficient to help the country. 


The public school and the nation in 1917.— 
L. R. ALpERMAN, superintendent of schools, 
Portland, Ore. Perhaps the biggest thing that 
the schools have been doing is the teaching of 
cooperation resulting in good order. An aston- 
ishing thing to most people is the voluntary 
good order in a great school system of young- 
sters in the turbulent, and strongly individual- 
istic high-school age. Records show that there 
is very little crime among high-school students, 
whereas there is much crime proportionately 
among boys of high-school age who are not in 


school. Our schools have helped the people 
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of the nation adjust themselves to many 
great changes. Immigrants come to this 
country and find a strange langua strange 


habits of work, and different standards of 
iving. Through the school these people learn 
American standards. The public schools give 
all the children, rich and poor, a standard 
environment, thereby assisting them in ad- 
justing themselves to the great national spirit 
ot democracy. Not only do the schools stand 
ardize, but lead in forward movements. For 
instance, th present age of temperance ad- 
vancement is made possible because Frances 
Willard introduced temperance instruction 
into the physiologies of the eighties, when the 
present generation of men and women were 
n the grade schools. Another forward move- 
ment is that for hygiene. The schools are 
teaching the people how to live. In this time 
of war the fundamental virtues are being in 
tensified by the teaching in the schools. The 
work of food production and industrial con- 
servation has always had its supreme value 
in the schools but today it has become a pa 
triotic duty. Breadth of vision which will 
enable us to fight for the cause of democracy 
without hating the German people is a pos- 
sibility of the schools. Then the great lesson 
of all is the lesson of democracy. The school 
is to be the great battle ground of the future 


where all reforms are to be brought about. 


The enfranchised woman teacher: her op- 
portunity —Marcaret S. McNavueut, state 
commission of elementary schools, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Opportunities exist only for those 
that can profit by them, and the woman school 
teacher has not only a special fitness for the 
franchise, but a special need to make use of 
it. This special qualification is derived from 
the fact that the franchise did not come to 
her from old custom, nor did it come to her 
as a gift from politicians seeking a controll- 
able vote, but because of her own efforts and 
her own deserts. The victory is due largely 
to an unnumbered host of young women who 
some fifty years ago resolved to be self sup- 
porting, self directing and independent. The 


first generation of girls that took part in 


this movement were met by an opposition 
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